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462 Geographical Literature and Maps 

an Anglican bishop wearing a "sun-topy"; this is an oddity of etymology, for 
the sola topi derives its name from the Indian word sola, which is the name of 
the plant whose pith is used in these very light helmets; thence the English have 
mistakenly spelled it solar topi and now we see the mistake translated into 
English. Within a few lines the author misuses "of his ilk" in complacent 
ignorance of the sense. On page 24 he speaks of the rat and the flea as "trans- 
mitters of the virulent bubo bacillum," and whether he uses Latin or leaves it 
alone he seems equally destined to fail. On page 40 he shows how little he can 
record what he sees; after describing the homeless as sleeping on the pavements 
"on their backs with knees up" he continues with a note that the police "belabor 
every stretched out, upturned foot," a thing which would be found particularly 
difficult in such a pose. Two pages onward, continuing the police theme, he 
notes "their ability to roll diphthongs and the letter r," — the rolling diphthong 
is certainly a curiosity of philology. Again he tries the Latin; in commenting 
on the interpretation of the imperial banner where the dragon is forever vainly 
gobbling after the blue pearl he writes: "this is not meant to convey the futility 
of empire, but rather our idea of Exsertens, perpetua," whatever' our idea may be. 
It is a work which may properly be disregarded by serious students and which 
will probably mislead into serious error those who are not fitted to evaluate its 
statements. However, this gem from page 216 will add to the joy of the students 
of metaphor: "She gave birth to Japan and threw that people safely into a 
glorious orbit of its own, the heat of which is now reciprocally warming a new 
spring into being as it swings near its parent orb." WlIiLIAM Churchill. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. 

Vol. 4: Arts and Crafts, xxiii and 393 pp. Map, ills. University Press, 
Cambridge, 1912. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. £1 5s. Ilj^x9. 
This is a monument to the indefatigable industry of Dr. Haddon, the director 
of the expedition, for no less than 14 of the 18 essays bear his name as author 
and in all but two he has had a co-operating share. As heretofore, a considerable 
amount of the illustration is derived from draughtsmen of the islands, a very 
valuable factor in the study of design and ornament to which Dr. Haddon has 
devoted so much attention. Thus we obtain further instances of the mirror 
drawing which seems to bear upon the little comprehended theme of rotation 
in vision, a theme which has escaped careful study in the lack of sufficient data. 
The islands of Torres Straits are a focus of the very interesting cats-cradle. 
This reaches a high stage of development in Hawaii, is found throughout Poly- 
nesia, is scantily -practiced in Melanesia but here reappears in full force. No 
less than thirty-one intricate patterns are here given in text and pictures, accom- 
panied by the songs with which the manipulation of the cord is attended. In 
the preparation of this essay so much tributary material was gathered and 
elaborated by Dr. Haddon's daughter that she has published a separate mono- 
graph upon the cats-cradle and other amusements with string. Another of 
these essays has great value, that upon music by Charles S. Myers resting upon 
a large number of phonographic records; the vocal sounds have been carefully 
established in reference to the musical scale now in civilized use and the theory 
of intervals sedulously worked out; the only lack which we note is .that too little 
attention has been paid to the long final note with which each song ends. The 
implements of peaceful and warlike art occupy a large space and the descrip- 
tion of their manufacture and employment rests upon prolonged narratives 
by the folk who make and use them. In connection with the beheading knife 
of bamboo, students of comparative culture will be surprised to discover how 
among these savages the notching of the knife for each man killed arises from 
the nature of the material. William Churchill. 

Easter Island. The Rapanui Speech and the Peopling of Southeast Polynesia. 

By William Churchill. 340 pp. Index. Publication No. 174, The 

Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1912. 10J^ x 7. 
The Journal of the Polynesian Society (Vol. 21, 1912, No. 4) says that Poly- 
nesian scholars are placed further under a debt of gratitude to Mr. Churchill 
by the issue of this volume on a very interesting branch of the widely spread 



